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Barnum’s Prize. 


His must be a hard heart who is not in the long run 
charmed by Barnum’s efforts to please, amuse, inform and 
edify. Only true genius knows how to adapt itself to the 
occasion as it arises. These are not the days for the Woolly 
Horse ; neither is the epoch propitious to the Japanese Mer- 
maiden. 
blackened elephants, against which that one sacred to the 
whitewash brush may stand in startling relief. The Zulu 
from Thompson Street still ‘ draws,’ albeit his home-bred 
oaths too often make the yokel ponder; and with three 
circus-rings in which at the same moment three performances 
are given, Barnum can still captivate the folk. 
aware that tkis is an era of improvement, and demands 
plenty of ‘realism.’ It is the day for instruction ; and to 
fill the demand he offers us a zoOlogical garden that, seri- 
ously speaking; would do no discredit to the largest city of 
America. Yet loftier is his flight. Having captured the 
people and silenced the sneers of the learned by the magnifi- 
cence of his collection of animals, he now enters the field 
of literature, and becomes a patron of poets. 

The mere announcement of his prize of $500 for the best 
poem on the White Elephant was an advertisement as 
shrewd as any we are accustomed to. He doubled its 
value, however, by securing three prominent New Yorkers 
as judges and a publishing house of the highest repute as 
the place of competition. As food for Homeric laughter, the 
sitting in judgment on the poems comes next to writing for 
such a prize. Little did these good and portly men of the 
bench and the pulpit understand the laugh that went up when 
it was found that Barnum, with his stupendous impudence, 
had made them so many tags and touts for his White Ele- 
phant! They might have pounded the Sunday cushion 
and delivered ridiculous verdicts week after week without 
being discovered, had not that wicked wag Barnum piped to 
them as only he can pipe, until, like lambs, they followed 
whither he would. And now, with the usual amount of 
preliminary variation from the contract as published, that is 
to say, after employing some person unnamed to sift all the 
competing poems to 200—a manifest injustice to the poor 
poetasters, by the way—the true colors of the solid trio ap- 
pear. They are there to make a choice, to decide a race. 
Would it be believed? The triumvirate decline to make a 
choice! One who, by our unique method of electing judges, 
happens to be a man to whom the most delicate and tre- 
mendous affairs are continually intrusted, is so blind to the 
most ordinary justice in such affairs that he talks to reporters 
about having a reputation to support, and about none of the 
poems being worth $500. As if that had anything to do 
with the question! If anything could damage his reputa- 
tion, that speech would. 

One humbug after another does our inimitable Barnum 
expose, using dull wits to pick his chestnuts out of the fire, 
and showing the world what manner of man sits sometimes 
in the high places of church and tribunal. We are used to 
being tricked by Barnum, and never much supposed that the 
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prize he waved before the eyes of needy poetlets and gaunt 
Bohemians’ differed from his other humbugs. But he caps 
the climax when he makes the little magnates of the church 
and bench stultify themselves and give him ample warrant 
for shirking engagements after they have officiously and 
pompously departed from the duty which they agreed to 
perform. All humorous things have a serious side, and 
here it is. Common principles of honesty demand that 
when a prize is to be given, the best man should have it, no 
matter how inferior he may seem to the judges. Lately, in 
Philadelphia, a crying injustice of the same kind occurred, 
when, out of three prizes for paintings, only the third was 
awarded. Here is another case in point. The judges were 
evidently not trying to do their duty. One was confessedly 
thinking of what people were going to say about his literary 
taste. Because of the judge's vanity, the winner must lose 
his prize, or, at best, share it with several! Literary value 
could hardly have been expected in verses written to order, 
and indeed was not ; but the foregone certainty of that fact 
makes the action of the judges all the more inexcusable. 





Reviews 
‘*Property and Progress.” * 

Mr. MALLocK has collected into a small volume, under 
the above title, three essays. The first, which is a review of 
Mr. Henry George's ‘ Progress and Poverty,’ attracted great 
and deserved attention when it appeared anonymously in the 
pages of Zhe Quarterly Review. It is in many respects the 
best answer yet made to Mr. George. The practical remedy 
for poverty and hardship proposed by Mr. George—the con- 
fiscation of land—of course fills the mind of any reader of. 
* Progress and Poverty’ after he has laid down the: book.. 
Hence most persons who undertake to reply join issue ow 
the doctrines of land and rent. Prof. Walker thinks that. 
on the contrary, they do not do this, but that they ought to 
do it. He refers to this essay of Mallock’s as unsatisfactory 
on that account. We maintain that the key to George's 
book is in his doctrine of wages. The other two essays in 
the present volume, which deal with Mr. Hyndman’s Social- 
ism, have also the great merit that they join issue squarely 
on the cardinal point of the controversy. That point is 
the doctrine of wages. As the socialistic movement goes on 
it becomes more apparent that the real truth or falsehood 
by which the controversy between the socialists and the 
economists will be decided is, whether wages are paid out of 
capital, under supply and demand, or whether they may be 
paid out of product, under some vague and unanalyzable 
maxims, or under some ‘ ethical sentiments.’ 

The genesis of Mr. George's book was plainly this: He 
saw about him many miserable men ; he was sorry for them ; 
he wondered if something could not be done for them ; he 
turned to political economy, and read the treatises. He 
had an experience here which probably every tyro in polit- 
ical economy has undergone. It seemed to him that many 
things were affirmed positively where the data were uncertain 
and the reasonings vague. He thought that many things 
which were taught were paradoxical. Certain views of the 
matter seemed so plain to him that he was astonished that 
Smith and Mill could have overlooked or misapprehended 
them. He found plenty of heretical writings to encourage 
him in these inferences. Probably any one who has care- 
fully studied political economy for ten years could have told 
him how many grand discoveries such a student makes, 
cherishes, puts faith in, doubts, rejects and abandons. 
Mr. George, however, resisted and attacked the law of 
wages which was offered to him by the economists as the 
explanation of the rate of income which.non-capitalists and 
non-landowners get in a society organized on liberty and 
private property. He broke through this law on both sides 
—on the side of capital, of which he invented a new defini- 
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tion, and on the side of population. In the latter case he 
found himself at. war with modern biology, and he was 
forced to go a step further. He must maintain that all who 
could be born could live—that is, he attacked the law of the 
diminishing return. So far there had been a sort of consist- 
ency about the development of his thinking, but now he 
found it necessary to explain why increasing population 
does bring problems, and to tell what becomes of the gain 
in production which increasing numbers should, according 
to him, occasion ; also, he had to find a remedy. Here is 
where he came upon the rent of land: There is no connec- 
tion whatever of logic or fact between this part of his 
treatise and the earlier part. To deny the law of the dimin- 
ishing return and affirm the doctrine of rent is the highest 
absurdity. Mr. George’s remedy has no relation whatever 
to his diagnosis, either in his own ratiocination, or in that 
of the economists. Therefore, Mr. Mallock, we repeat, meets 
Mr, George on the most vital point of his argument and, 
instead of exhausting himself before he comes to the real 
point—land—he has nothing left to do, when he comes to 
land, but to develop the corollaries of his reasoning and 
show the grossest of- Mr. George's errors. 

In the second and third essays the author examines by 
statistics and evidence, so far as that is possible, the asser- 
tions that poverty is increasing, that wealth is accumulating 
in fewer hands, and that the middle class is dying out. He 
examines the doctrine which Mr. Hyndman popularizes 
from Marx and others, to the effect that the wage-receiver 
has no share in the gains from machinery. Technically 
stated, this is the fallacy that a doubling or halving of the 
supply of goods halves or doubles their value. This is 
simply untrue in fact. It is harder than one would suppose 
to prove statistically that the rich are not growing richer and 
the poor poorer. We believe that the assertions to that 
effect are grossly untrue, and Mr. Mallock makes easy work 
of Mr. Hyndman’s statistics offered in proof that it is true ; 
but one who felt greater responsibility in the use of statistics 
than Mr. Hyndman bears, might well hesitate to venture on 
an affirmative proof that the assertion is untrue. Mr. 
Giffen’s well-known essay is good on the particular point of 
the growing prosperity of the wages class, and Prof. Levi's 
paper before the Statistical Society in March proved the 
concessions which have been made in twenty years, in the 
way of taxation, to the same class ; but even these papers 
are open to cavil, as current criticism has shown. 





“Songs at the Start.” * 

Aumost hidden in our big pile of boks, like a shy gift 
from a friend, we come suddenly upon a tiny volume that is 
a genuine surprise and pleasure. It is quite unheralded ; 
no great man has praised it, no publisher has advertised it ; 
the author's name was quite unknown to us, and we had 
never seen any of the verses in newspapers or magazines ; 
yet here is a little book of poems so exquisite in finish, so 
subtle in thought, and so picturesque in treatment, that it is 
hard to believe they are really ‘ songs at the start,’ and that 
the author has lad only the training of private practice, 
without that fierce ‘light of the public square’ which 
educates while it scathes. We have had not a few good 
books of poems from young writers ; the authors have usu- 
ally seemed, however, so aggressively literary, so determined 
to do good work, that even when they did it, a certain charm 
was felt to be lacking; but the author of ‘ Songs at the 
Start’ has apparently some other object in life than the 
writing of verses. Each separate poem, each being the 
embodiment of a single definite idea, has the air of having 
been evolved with leisurely, almost indolent, pleasure, as a 
relief from some other toil. 

This may be a great deal to read between the lines, but 
there is certainly an unconsciousness of art in the workman- 
ship which makes the perfection of its art the more attrac- 
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tive and surprising. Another noticeable charm: is the ver- 
satility shown. There is a Swinburnean deliciousness of 
rhythm in ‘ Gloucester Harbor ;’ a daintiness of the humor 
of vers de société,’ such as has rarely been exhibited by a 
woman, in ‘ Private Theatricals,’ ‘ Lover Loquitur,’ and 
‘The Second Time they Met;’ deep tenderness and 
thought in ‘ L’Etiquette’ and ‘On not Reading a Post- 
humous Work ;’ a delicate quaintness in ‘ My Neighbor ’— 
who is not the typical pretty girl sewing in a framework of 
roses, but one of the dead ; playfulness in ‘ My Soprano’ 
and ‘ Orient-Born ;’ and power and strength in such poems 
as ‘ Vitality.’ If we do not quote, it is because the beauty 
of any single poem is in the whole poem ; this, not because 
the poetry is laid on with a trowel, according to that diffi- 
cult problem of the romantic poets, ‘Given an idea, how 
much poetry that has nothing to do with it can I manage to 
put upon it ?’ but because of the art with which one is grad- 
ually prepared for central thought or fancy, or because the 
entire poem is a leisurely succession of satisfying lines, not 
one of which is such a line as one quotes from Tennyson, 
for instance, but all of which together are as ‘ adequate’ as 
a bit of Wordsworth. Such a poem is the sonnet ‘ To the 
River.’ Suffice it to say, the little book is one to own. 





Nohl’s Life of Liszt.* 

Two or three pictures of decided strength start from the 
canvas of Mr. Upton’s translation of Dr. Nohl’s biography. 
No student of the weird harmonies of the master-magician 
Liszt can fail to be interested in this little book as a whole, 
although it cannot be claimed that the translator has always 
succeeded in drawing a clear thread of comprehensible 
English from the interwoven maze of German sentences be- 
queathed to him by the author. Take, for instance, the 
narrative of Liszt’s nervous attacks in early youth. ‘On 
one occasion, in his second or third year, we thought him 
dead and ordered his coffin made. ‘This disquieted state 
continued until his sixth year. In that year, he heard me 
playing Ries’s concerto in C-sharp minor. He leaned upon 
the piano and was all ears.’ 

Liszt’s father was a steward of the sheep-farms on the 
estate of Prince Esterhazy, and enjoyed a comfortable 
income. Himself an intelligent amateur, Adam Liszt con- 
centrated his musical ambition in his talented son. Early 
in life Franz Liszt heard Bihary, the famous Bohemian 
gypsy, play upon his magic violin. This Bihary was the 
same royal vagabond who once, called on to fiddle before 
some Hungarian noblemen, played until his arm was ex- 
hausted, and, on stopping, had it bound up in a bandage of 
bank-notes by his distinguished auditors. He produced the 
most powerful impression upon the young pianist, and 
inspired him with the idea that to be a wandering virtuoso 
was to be king among men. ‘The passion, and above all 
the mystery of gypsy music, acted upon him like new wine. 
Later in life this influence took shape in the volume entitled 
‘ Gypsies and Their Music in Hungary.’ One of the most 
vivid pleasures of the artist's career seems to have been a 
visit, upon his first return to Hungary in 1838, to the 
‘ outdoor kingdom’ of the gypsy band. There, lying upon 
a couch of lamb’s fleece, spread over fragrant flowers, 
beneath a pavilion of lofty ash-trees, he revelled in listening 
to the gypsy orchestras. After these followed songs and a 
dance by brown-skinned women, who shook their tambou- 
rines above his head. Then a meal where meat, nuts and 
honey composed the bill of fare, accompanied by laughter, 
and the wild antics of untamed nature ‘ under the green- 
wood tree.’ ‘The men to whom he had given beautiful 
horses laughingly showed their dazzling teeth and cracked 
their finger-joints like castanets, threw their caps high in the 
air, strutted about like peacocks, and then commenced the 
fiery rhythm of their dances with a vigor which soon became 
a frenzy. On his second return to visit his gypsy friends, 
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they were encamped upon the plains of Oldenburg, where 
he was born. This time, a festival was arranged in honor 
of the famous guest. The rustic table was surrounded by 
Roman couches made of stacks of hay, covered with herbs 
and flowers. One of these couches, designed for the guest, 
was a ‘genuine throne of thyme,’ bestrewn with flowers of 
the corn and flax, mallows, anemones, irises, and golden 
bell lilies. The day waned in jollity, and the night closed in 
amid rings of blazing pitch-torches, dances of gnomes and 
spectres, and music madder than any that had preceded it. 


From such sources came the inspiration of the ‘ Hungarian - 


Rhapsodies,’ the ‘ Hungarian Fantasy,’ and the symphonic 
poem ‘ Hungaria.’ 

Another powerful influence in the musical life of Liszt 
was the early recognition of his genius by Beethoven. 
Bowed with years and infirmities, scornful of the pretensions 
of musical prodigies in general, it had been no easy task to 
induce the old maestro to attend Liszt’s concert given in 
Vienna in April, 1823. But at the close of the concert, 
captivated and touched by the boy's marvellous perform- 
ance, Beethoven went up to him, and kissed him on the 
brow—becoming thenceforth his divinity in art. A year 
later Liszt was established in Paris, the idol of society. 
Once when he played before Talma, the fiery actor rushed 
behind the scenes, and seizing him in his arms, almost 
smothered,him;in a rapturous embrace. In'1831 Liszt heard 
Paganini play upon his violin. This, we are told, had the 
most decisive influence upon the unapproachable playing of 
the young artist. It was the language he had heard among 
the gypsies, but translated into the higher language of 
genius. He determined to become the Paganini of the 
piano. We pass over a period of continually increasing 
success in Liszt's experience, to the year 1849, when Wagner 
was a fugitive in Weimar. The great composer saw Liszt 
direct a performance of ‘ Tannhiduser,’ and recognized in 
him a ‘ second self.’ Early doubt and misunderstandings be- 
tween the two men vanished like mist in the morning sun, 
and from that time forth a generous friendship was main- 
tained until the day of Wagner’s death. 

Liszt’s contributions to literature, some of which are 
noted above, are chiefly on musical subjects, and form a good- 
ly array of volumes. He wrote in French, the language of 
his adopted country, and his style is characterized by vigor 
and exuberance. Resolving to devote his mature energies to 
the reformation of music in the church, he left Weimar for 
Rome, in 1861, and there became an Abbé, and Capellmeis- 
ter of the Pope. Later, still in pursuance of his beloved 
work in establising schools of original church music, he re- 
turned to Germany. 





: ‘*Home and School Training.” * 

THE prayer of the Athenians quoted by Marcus Aurelius 
in his Meditations—‘ Rain, rain, kind Zeus, on the fields 
and plains of the Athenians !’—is literally answered for their 
modern descendants, the Americans, in the deluge, not of 
drops, but of educational treatises, essays on pedagogy, and 
manuals of culture with which the country is inundated. 
In olden times the Bible, the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ the 
‘Arabian Nights’ and ‘Robinson Crusoe’ afforded a 
liberal education for children till they entered their teens, 
each inimitable in its way and full of priceless lessons for the 
moral and imaginative side of child life. A sail with Sinbad 
was at least as good as a flight with Verne; one of the 
parallels of Plutarch was the noblest sort of pedagogics for 
an impressionable spirit; a chapter from the Pentateuch 
took the place of a lecture of Ingersoll ; and the Alpine Club 
of the nursery climbed up the Delectable Mountains and 
caught glimpses of the pilgrim Beulah. Now, mous avons 
changé tout cela. It is the era of kindergartens, of stimulus, 
of precocious intelligence ; of brains that begin to toil before 
their infantile convolutions have awakened out of the apathy 
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of babyhood ; of super-excited and overfed child-fancy ; of 
stripping and oiling and bracing for the race before the bib 
and tucker are laid aside; and of spirits already pierced 
with Weltschmerz before the milk-teeth are shed. The 
voices of our children are penetrated with a note new and 
singular to us. There is no longer the old joyousness, the 
old grappling with things as wholes, the old concrete life full 
of tangibilities, that once made childhood a wonderland 
from which Dr. Didacticus was religiously excluded. Now 
everything is analytic, abstract, stripped of wholesome 
mystery, dragged into the broad glare of ‘ common-sense’ 
interpretation, or subjected to perpetual tests ; and we are 
threatened with a rain of Pascals and Mary Somervilles, 
aged respectively five and seven years. 

Mrs. Arey’s little book furnishes the text for this sermon, 
though not for the pessimistic side of it. On the contrary, 
the tone of the essay is sensible, motherly, and discreet. 
Mrs. Arey points out what is to be done for the child’s men- 
tal activities during the first years of life, suggests the first 
simple lessons to be given, and is full of useful hints on 
home as well as school teaching. The mother is after all 
the only true kinder-gartner. Pepper your tiny pupils as 
you may with maps, and diagrams, and didactic pictures 
and wonderful toys designed to teach this, that, or the 
other recondite fact about the earth’s axis, or the constitu- 
tion of the stars, or the Euclidaean geometry in embryo—all 
this is worse than naught, it is pure naughtiness, without the 
loving touch, the sympathetic voice, the watchful eye, that 
guide the knowledge to a true haven and work it up into a true 
and faithful life. It becomes a question, indeed, whether 
in this land of alarming intellectual precocity, the whole 
tribe of kinder-gartens and kinder-gartners is not an unmiti- 
gated nuisance, whatever they may be in lands where child 
intelligence is less quick. We call down the celestial spark 
too soon, and it blazes with far too fatal an intensity when 
once lit. It will be well for us if future existence in this 
country does not begin with a kinder-garten and end with a 
maison de santé. 





General Loring in Egypt. * 

AFTER the collapse of the Confederacy, many of the 
officers who had distinguished themselves fighting for the 
Lost Cause took what Moliére calls ‘une prise de fuite 
purgative,’and established themselves in foreign lands. In 
this way, for one, Ismail Pasha, Khedive of Egypt, gathered 
about him a brilliant group of ex-Confederates who rose to 
high command in the Egyptian service and won honorable 
fame for themselves by their integrity, intelligence, and 
ability. Conspicuous among these was Gen. W. W. Loring, 
who, after many years passed in the employ of the Khedive, 
has returned to his native land, and now throws into an in- 
teresting volume the record of his observation and acquaint- 
ance in a country where facts are not accessible to every- 
body and opportunities such as he enjoyed are infrequent. If 
the result on the whole is disappointing, this is due rather 
to a lack of literary training than to carelesshess or over- 
sight on the part of the author. A work on Egypt nowa- 
days, to be a success, must show either artistic and delinea- 
tive skill of the highest order, or it must bristle, for the 
novelty-loving public, with archzological discoveries, or it 
must discuss sociological and industrial problems, like those 
of Poole, Lane, Trumbull, Maspéro, Mariette or Palmer. 
None of these aspects. of Oriental life are treated with 
special incisiveness by Gen. Loring, and yet his book is 
bright and pleasant ; it glows with an ardent championship 
of the rather questionable Khedive ; it contains instructive 
chapters on Mehemet Ali, Said, and Arabi Pashas; it 
probes and pricks about that immemorial question of the 
fellaheen and their master ; describes the hundred-mosqued 
Cairo on the edge of the engulfing desert ; and gives climat- 
ological and other data of much interest to the wandering 
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invalid in search of a sanatorium. Piquant glimpses into 
harems, records of curious and gorgeous ceremonies, the 
story of the cultivation of the Nile lands, a dive into an- 
cient Egypt through the mausoleums of Thebes, a journey 
to Mount Sinai, personal experiences during the military 
expedition into Abyssinia, and important chapters on the 
overthrow of Ismail Pasha, on his son Tewfik, and on the 
future of the land so graphically described by Father 
Herodotus (whom the omniscient Sayce dubs the ‘ Father of 
Lies’), make a stout and well-filled volume both timely and 
‘creditable. Gen. Loring, like the Moor of Venice, is evi- 
dently more accustomed to the bugle than to the ink- -horn, 
to the sword than to the pen; but throughout the book 
there is witness of a gallant, frank, and fearless spirit, not 
at all unnerved by the Libyan Khamseen, and not at all 
addicted to lotos-eating. 


Mr. Carnegie’s “Round the World.’”’ * 

Mr. Carnegie’s ‘ Four-in-Hand ’ is an ocean steamer this 
time, and its ‘strange adventures’ are genially told in a 
portly volume with the rubric ‘ Round the World.’ The 
book is so full of healthy, happy animal spirits, that one 
disposed to ramble round the world at home cannot do 
better than open its pages, turn its leaves, and linger over 
its text. The story is swiftly and simply told, a extra to 
be sure, for Mr. Carnegie is no Buckle seeking the causes of 
things, or singing their occult motives : he is busy with the 
present, and he sees in the perpetually moving panorama 
unrolling between the Golden Gates and Sandy Hook 
enough to employ his ready pen and sharp eyes without 
plunging far below the surface. What he sees may not be 
the vera veritd, as the Italians say, but it is at least charac- 
teristic of the people or the land immediately under dis- 
cussion, and it leaves the impression that the modern Ana- 
charsis may leave his microscope at home and yet find plenty 
to observe and to tell us about. Mr. Carnegie advises 
every globe-trotter to do as he did—enter on the trip from 
San Francisco, and thus benefit by the westward-blowing 
tradewinds ; not to mention that every step westward is a 
step in the direction of home. He has much to tell us about 
the wonderful Japanese seas and towns, about Chinese 
simplicity and ingenuity, about baby orang-outangs at Sing- 
apore, about swarming Ceylon and its wonders, about 
Hindoos and Himalayas (with stress on the ante-penult), 
monkey temples and elephant rides, the glories of Indian 
floriculture, and that pearl of mausoleums, the T4j-Mahal. 
Glimpses of Arabia peep in between the pages and over the 
shoulders of the reader, as he skims the letters from the 
Red Sea and passes the delightful Indian Ocean. Cairo is 
full of sights and sounds to the Scotchman and his in- 
defatigable party. 

Swift and fluent as the record is, there is time for 
abundant quotation from Max Miller, Phillips Brooks, 
and Burns, on missionary or patriotic topics. The party 
make a lunge at the Sphinx and try to extort her mysterious 
secret. There is burning indignation expressed over the 
waste and oppression in Egypt, and plenty of bright talk by 
the way on every imaginable subject, from the geological 
mutations of the Valley of the Nile to the European zv.s. the 
American Sunday. The story of cities and towns is not 
complete until the monster London is reached, and hung to 
the author's girdle. ‘Saul hath slain ‘his thousands, but 
David his ten thousands !’ 





Bret Harte “In the Carquinez Woods.” + 
Tuis story is certainly as lurid as any the author has yet 
published, but there is a fascination about Bret Harte’s 
luridness which takes hold of the intelligent, and even of 
the conservative, reader and hurries him away. The 
* Aa the World. By Andrew Carnegie. $2.50. New York: Charles Scrib- 
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writer cares as little for the conventional proprieties of 
the steady-going artist who develops a story out of the 
natural as he does for the conventional properties of the 
moralist who loves to give virtue a pre-eminence over vice. 
‘In the Carquinez Woods’ shows him at the extreme of his 
double réle, pursuing the extravagant in nature and scenery, 
spicing highly a life already spiced sufficiently, bold 
of imagination, and extraordinarily clever in his boldness ; 
and again pushing what one may call his theory of the im- 
morality of prudishness with courage beyond his most 
generous ventures. His heroine is from the slums ; and his 
hero, however heroic and honest he is, derives his origin 
from the same source. His villain is from the pulpit—wily, 
oily, and tricky. The social virtues—faithfulness, self-sacri- 
fice, warm love—train with the outcast orders ; while the 
social cankers—greed, lust, envy, uncharitableness, selfish- 
ness—find their homes close under the protection of Church 
and State. With this original bent toward reversing the 
common conventions, Mr. Harte manages to tell us a thrill- 
ing tale of blood, fire, and sin, which opens as luridly as 
anything in William Gilmore Simms, and closes in a grand 
conflagration scene such as Simms and Cooper combined 
might have produced if they had been acquainted with the 
big trees and the big grislies of the Carquinez Woods. It 
must be said that the romancer paints the woods vividly 
both in their midnight aspect and in the unusual glow of 
conflagration. The pictures are rapid and telling. There 
is little waste of words in description, and no unnecessary 
loitering by the way in the story. The sudden, unforeseen 
and startling—whatever belongs to invention when used 
upon large lumps of the lurid—is always in Mr. Harte’s 
vein, and the Carquinez Woods are a complete storehouse of 
this material. One recognizes in Teresa the old ground-work 
of * Miggles’ and the rest, forced into attractiveness by the 
peculiar optimism, or cynicism, of the artist, who clearly 
believes that what is bad is made for the best, and what is 
good, if well mixed with the bad, may be made quite de- 
sirable and lovely. 





“ Above the Grave of John Odenswurge.” 

READERS of South Jersey poetry, in which category come 
‘ The Bride of Gettysburg,’ ‘ Arteloise’ and ‘ The Heir of 
Lyonym,’ will be interested in hearing that J. Dunbar 
Hylton, M. D., still lives, and continues to wield the pen 
as well as the scalpel. He has just published a new volume 
of poems, ‘ Above the Grave of John Odenswurge, a Cos- 
mopolite,’ which bears his own name and that of Howard 
Challen as publishers. Dr. Hylton gives his portrait as the 
frontispiece to this volume. Those who are prone to think 
of poets as men with sunken eyes, dishevelled hair and 
cadaverous cheeks, will be surprised by this portrait of the 
Poet of Palmyra. Dr. Hylton’s eyes are full, his hair well 
brushed, and his cheek fully developed. His countenance 
expresses contentment with the world and with himself. A 
fair example of his style may be found in a poem called ‘ My 
Jersey Girl.’ After describing the charms of this quean 
of Palmyra, he goes on to say 

I,told her that I craved a kiss ; 

On her lips I gave one straight to her ; 
Though to me she returned not this, 
From my embrace she did no stir. 


Notwithstanding these pledges of his affection (he confesses 
to ‘ a thousand full, and more’), the jersey girl was not for 
him : 
The parents of my Jersey girl 
Waxed wrathful as could anger be ; 
They said their girl with golden curl § 
Should have no lover such as me ; 
They said that I was all too frisky, 
All too romantic and too wild, 
Too fond of a juice called whiskey, 
To be the husband of their child. 


That the parents of the girl did wisely in sending her toa 
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French convent one is convinced before he has read many 
pages of Dr. Hylton’s poems. There is a wild recklessness 
about their metre that indicates an untamed spirit—one that 
would find the yoke of domesticity heavier than it could 
bear. Dr. Hylton’s magnum opus is a poem entitled 
* Presidicide,’—a monologue covering 132 pages, and giv- 
ing expression to the probable thoughts of Wilkes Booth 
after his assassination of Lincoln. ‘ The title of this work, 
“* Presidicide,’’ is a word of my own coining,’ exclaims 
Dr. Hylton, ‘taken from the Latin presidens, a president, 
and c@do, to kill, and is not to be found in any dictionary 
published up to this date.’ The date is November 1865. 
Since then some new dictionaries, as well as new editions of 
old ones, have been put upon the market ; but in none of 
them is ‘ presidicide’ to be found. Dr. Hylton enjoys a 
monopoly of the many-syllabled neologism. 





Minor Notices. 

: To their new and uniform edition of the writings— 

works’ seems almost too formal a word to use in speaking 
of books so charmingly informal in manner—of Donald 
G. Mitchell, the Messrs. Scribner have added ‘ Out-of- 
Town Places’and ‘ Bound Together: A Sheaf of Papers.’ 
The former volume is an old friend with a new name, the 
original title, “ Rural) Studies,’ having been changed, not 
with intent to deceive, but rather to prevent deception, the 
new name expressing more nearly than the old the practical 
nature of the book. ‘ Bound Together,’ were it not for its 
explanatory sub-title, would be a still more ambiguous 
cognomen than ‘ Rural Studies ;’ but with the addition of 
‘A Sheaf of Papers,’ it becomes not only comprehensible, 
but really the only possible title, for a book made up of 
essays so different in subject, if not in style, as a public 
address at the bi-centennial celebration of the settlement of 
Norwich, Conn., and a paper on ‘ Titian and his Times,’ 
read before the Art-School of Yale College. Other essays 
here brought together are four on ‘ The Procession of the 
Months’ and four on ‘ In-Doors and Out-of-Doors,’ and 
these, with two ‘ College Talks’ and an address delivered at 
the Irving centennial celebration at Tarrytown, N. Y., on 
April 3, 1883, complete the volume. To our thinking there 
is no more delightful paper in the book than that on Irving, 
which has the first place between the rough gray covers in 
which this sheaf is bound. It shows those who may have 
doubted it, that Ik Marvel has lost no jot or tittle of the 
literary skill which, together with a charming personality, 
made him so great a social favorite in New York in the days 
when he first indulged in the ‘ Reveries of a Bachelor.’ 





*THorns 1n Your Sines,’ by Harriette A. Keyser 
(Putnam), is primarily intended as a warning to New 
Yorkers of the danger in letting the uneducated Irish get 
control in politics, and the injustice in allowing dynamite to 
be exported from America to England by Fenian nihilists, 
Incidentally the author works in a good many personal 
theories about architecture and music and ritualism, of the 
kind that might be expected of one who spells Harriet with 
two t's and ane. The architecture is so beautiful that the 
hero, who begins with being esthetic and only later becomes 
heroic, wanders in to study ‘ for hours’ the delicate tracery 
of the vaulted roof. The ritualism, with its midnight ser- 
vice and its churches open all night, is so persuasive as to 
win him back from the Church of Rome to the Church of 
England. The incidents and the coincidences are all ex- 
treme, the ecstasies and the deaths are numerous and strik- 
ing, and the entire atmosphere one of great depression. It 
is true, however, that we need the warning, and a book that 
brings up the subject, however tritely or sensationally, may 
keep it before us, even if it does not suggest remedies. 





It Is NOT quite clear what Prof. J. W. Burgess of 
Columbia College intends to convey by the title of his 
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thoughtful pamphlet .‘ The American University: When 
Shall it Be? Where Shall it Be? What Shall it Be? 
We have read it carefully without being able to discern 
whether he speaks of a great centralized university of the 
future (a most undesirable foundation), or whether he has 
in mind numerous local universities of the highest grade, as 
in Germany and England. He concludes that we have at 
least one institution which fulfils all his conditions ; we have 
the possibility of a firstrate eclectic faculty to be gathered 
from our three hundred colleges and universities ; and we 
have the opportunity—if that is desirable, which we doubt— 
of diverting to it the hundreds of graduate students who an- 
nually troop abroad for their finishing touches. But then is 
this to be the only university? The tendency of modern 
times is to segregation, not to concentration. The univer- 
sity, moreover, must absolutely have nothing to do with the 
Government, or with politics ; and in this Prof. Burgess is 
undoubtedly right. 





‘History Topics ror HicH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES’ 
is the name of a suggestive and useful little book just put 
forth by Prof. W. F. Allen of the University of Wisconsin. 
(Ginn, Heath & Co.) It illustrates particularly the topical 
method of instruction in history, which consists in assigning 
to each student a topic for special preparation apart from 
the general work required of all members of a class. This 
is accompanied by excellent tables of subjects to be ex- 
amined topically, such as dynastic and territorial questions, 
ancient and modern epochs, American history, the slavery 
question, and so on ; access to which is indicated by careful 
classified lists of books of reference to be found in English 
on each topic. The brief notes explanatory of the principal 
texts are occasionally uncritical; as when, for example, 
under Spain we are told that Condé’s History of the Arabs _ 
in Spain is ‘an old standard work.’ . This may be; but 
then Dozy has proved it to be entirely worthless, and it 
should not find a place here. 





Max O’Rell Evades the Question. 


IN concluding our notice of Messrs. Scribner’s edition of 
Max O’Rell’s ‘ John Bull and His Island’ (Dec. 29, 1883), 
we said : ‘ The translator has performed his task well, and 
has had the benefit of the author’s supervision. It has been 
suggested, by the way, that the author is himself an 
Englishman, and that the present is the original version 
of the book.” The New York correspondent of Le Livre 
called attention to this suggestion in a letter published in 
the April number of that review. His words were: ‘ Le 
traducteur de ‘‘ John Bull et son Ile”’ a fait merveille. 
La revue, THE CRITIC, toujours bien informée, entend dire 
que l’ouvrage a été primitivement écrit en anglais par un 
Anglais, puis traduit pour étre publié d’abord en Frangais. 
Max O’Rell fera bien de se dévoiler.. The London 
Graphic of May 17 contained the following note: ‘ The 
American correspondence sent by M. Henri Péne du Bois 
contains an astonishing bit of information—namely, that 
‘* John Bull et son Ile’’ was originally written in English by 
an Englishman, then translated, that it might in the first 
place be published in French.’ 

Prompted by the note just quoted, Mr. O’Rell on May 
22 addressed the subjoined letter to Zhe Pall Mail 
Gazette :—‘ Sir: Zhe Graphic of May 17 quotes the 
following startling bit of information from a most serious 
magazine called Le Livre—namely, ** that ‘ John Bull et son 
Ile’ was originally written in English by an Englishman, 
then translated, that it might in the first place be published 
in French.’’ Now this is an astonishing piece of news, or 
you are hard to please. As I should like to set at rest a 
few feverish brains, will you allow me to state in your widely- 
read paper that—1. It is not true that I am the author of 
the Bengalee translation of my book which is to appear 
shortly in Calcutta, or that the Bengalee gentleman, author 
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of the translation, is the author of. the French original. 
2. It is not true that Mr. Gladstone has offered me £20,00c 
to write no more books about England. 3. It is not true 
that I paid £5 to a prominent member of the Conservative 
party for making a kind allusion to my book in Parliament 
on April 22, ult. 4. It is not true that I was dismissed 
from an important public school for taking my revenge of 
Waterloo on the backs of little boys under ten. 5. It is 
not true that I have signed an engagement with Mr. Au- 
gustus Harris to appear in the next Drury Lane pantomime. 
6. It is not true that Madame Tussaud has applied for my 
photograph, or that the Lord Mayor has intimated to me 
the intention of the Corporation of conferring upon me the 
freedom of the City of London. 7. It is not true that I 
have received sixpence from any of the three gangs of New 
York publishers who stole my book. 8. It is not true that 
my Irish name gives umbrage to the Scotland Yard authori- 
ties, or that my house is closely watched by detectives, 
- But it is true that from Horace’s time down to our own 
the authors of books that sell have never been appreciated 
by the authors of books that do not. I am, sir, your obedi- 
ent servant.’ 

“It will be noted,’ says the Zribune, referring to this 
letter, ‘that Mr. Max O’Rell cleverly evades making any 
contradiction of a statement which is far from groundless ’— 
the statement, that is, which appeared in THE CRrITIC’s re- 
view of ‘John Bull,’ to the effect that it was originally 
written in English. 





The Lounger 


THE islands of the West are not loitering altogether behind 
their sisters of the East in the production of celebrities. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Judah P. Benjamin, Dumas’ mother, and the 
Empress Josephine are the gifts of the Caribbean isles to the 
world ; and now Madame Michelet, the charming daughter, not 
of the isles, but of a Louisiana mother, is adding light to her 
husband’s fame by the publication of his memoirs and corre- 
spondence. But then one must not forget the late editor of the 
London Zzmes (born in Barbadoes), who wrote such exquisite 
and wonderful Hebrew, and lisped in Arabic better than he 
stammered in English. 


™ WHILE admiring the cover of Mr. G. H. Boughton’s * Sketches 
and Rambles,’ designed by the artist himself, I had a chat on the 
subject of book-covers with Mr. Wm. M. Laffan, who is presid- 
ing over the art-department of Harper & Bros. during the ab- 
sence in Europe of Mr. Charles Parsons. Mr. Laffan seemed to 
think there is a great future for this branch of decorative art, 
and said that the public would be astonished by the series of 
artistic designs to appear on the covers of the Harpers’ books 
from this time forth. There would be no more following of the 
English lead, but we would have finer and more original designs 
of our own. As demand creates supply, many people, princi- 
pally artists and architects, have turned their attention to this 

ranch of decorative art. Young ladies have displayed a good 
deal of cleverness in this direction ; and one of the most striking 
of Messrs. Harper’s covers, that of Doré’s Poe, was designed by 
a young lady—Miss Dora Wheeler. Mrs. T. W. Dewing was 
one of the first ladies to make designs of this sort successfully, 
and the covers of her own books have been adorned by her artis- 
tic work. Miss Helen Hubbard has made some very pretty de- 
signs for Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s recently published novels ; 
and Miss Rosina’ Emmet is to be counted among these designing 
ladies, though I do not recall any of her covers but those ot her 
children’s books. Miss Ida Waugh’s cover for ‘ Wee-Babies ’ 
has also been very much admired. It seems to me that Ameri- 
can young women are ready to meet every demand upon their 
talents. , 





THE mention of the singular beauty of Tourguéneff’s eyes is a 
personal touch that gives interest to a brief memoir of the poet- 
novelist from the pen of De Gubernatis, in the Nuova Antologia 
of a little while ago. Nobody who had ever seen or looked into 
those eyes, blue as the skies of Muscovy, could ever forget the 

urity, the peace, the majesty, that lay mirrored in them. Every 
eeling that moved the soul of the poet mounted instantaneously 
to those twin ‘ lakes of light,’ where it seemed, after brief agita- 
tion, to grow quiet again. They looked afar, and reflected in 


themselves the hopes and dreams of happier times ; but for their 
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perfect visionjthey needed {distance, a perspective, expatriation, 
that they might look into the very heart of Russia and see what 


was stirring there. 





AND these eyes loved to look upon the Russian women ; not 
upon the sirens, or harpies, or bacchantes, or infrigant?e, that flit 
across the stage of European spas, talk nihilism in polyglot 
speech, and contribute so much to diffusing in European society 
an entirely false idea of Russian women ; but the true and noble 
women whose portraiture appears in such strong outlines in 
many of his works. From the former he shrank as from the Circes 
of the clubs, while he was drawn to the latter by all the mag- 
netism that plays between deep, delicate, and impressionable 
natures. 





THE movement towards founding a school of instruction in the 
art of acting has assumed such shape that fby November it will 
be an accomplished fact. Mr. Franklin H. Sargent, of the 
Madison Square Theatre, is to be the general director and man- 
ager of the school, and his plan, as he described it to me the 
other day, is in many respects an excellent one. There is need 
of such a school in this country, but it must be properly con- 
ducted to be successful. Mr. Sargent, though still in the twen- 
ties, was at one time Professor of Elocution at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and has, he tells me, visited the leading conservatories of 
Europe, and studied with the leading teachers of France and 
England. 





I BELIEVE with Boucicault that the best school of acting is the 
stage, but I also agree with Mr. Sargent that young men and 
young women may be taught a great deal before making their 
first appearance before the footlights. The principal thing that 
American aspirants for histrionic honors should be taught, is to 
speak the English language correctly. The way the mother- 
tongue is tortured by native-born actors is enough to keep peo- 
ple with sensitive ears away from the theatre. In other coun- 
tries, one goes to the theatre to hear the language spoken 
well; in this country, as a rule, he hears it at its worst. from 
the mouths of our actors and actresses. 





Dr. Pleyte and Lake Moeris. 


THE papyrus of Lake Moeris, the Fayoum and the 
Labyrinth, published by the Dutch Academy of Sciences, 
proves, as we anticipated, to be a most important contribu- 
tion to archeology. The plates united are over eleven feet 
in length by ten inches in breadth. Although the two ends 
had been lithographed by M. Mariette, only a limited 
number of copies were accessible to students. The third 
part, which is believed to be a description of the famous 
Labyrinth, is copied, like the first, from an original which 
has also been lost or destroyed within the last few years. 
Dr. Brugsch undertook to publish it in his geographical dic- 
tionary, but the student sought for it in vain ‘ a la fin de cet 
ouvrage.” Any well-executed papyrus is attractive as a work 
of art; but the ceaseless repetitions of the great Egyptian 
liturgy, the Book of the Dead, are recondite, and, after 
the first glance, interest only the Egyptologist. Here we 
have a pictorial narrative of a part of the Nile Valley pre- 
pared like a map of the Croton River, reservoir and 
aqueduct. Zlius Aristides bought maps, and Herodotus may 
well have seen a copy of the successive compartments in 
which the course of the canal which still carries water into 
the Fayoum, the towns with their emblazoned arms on its 
banks, the stately edifice which was the ancient capitol of 
oligarchical Egypt, and the vast lake Mer-Uer, are effective- 
ly delineated. 

It is gratifying to observe that Dr. Pleyte, who has done 
such an excellent work in editing it, not only devotes 
several pages of his brief treatise to extracts from the re- 
searches of Mr. Cope Whitehouse, but has added to the large 
map of the Fayoum, taken from Dr. Schweinfurth, the south- 
western basin explored by Mr. Whitehouse. The service 
rendered by the American Geographical Society in publish- 
ing a map of these explorations is duly acknowledged. We 
learn that in compliance with the solicitation of Dr. 
Schweinfurth, and at the request of the War Office, copies of 
these same surveys on a large scale have been placed in the 
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hands of the British Government, to be embodied in the 


map of Egypt now in course of preparation. A better 
knowledge of the topography of ‘the West’ of the Nile 
Valley, the Egyptian Pi-Tum, will unravel many mysteries 
which now baffle the student of this papyrus. We earnestly 
trust, however, that Dr. Pleyte will be induced to republish 
his treatise, enlarged from his rich stores of knowledge, in 
some European language more commonly known to scholars 
than the Dutch, in which, from the circumstances of the 
case, he has necessarily stated his concise but invaluable 
observations. 





Emerson.* 


AND now I think I have cleared the ground. I have given up 
to envious Time as much of Emerson as Time can fairly expect 
ever to obtain. We have not in Emerson a great poet, a great 
writer, a great philosophy-maker. His relation to us is not that 
of one of those personages ; yet it is a relation of, I think, even 
superior importance. His relation to us is more like that of the 
Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius. Marcus Aurelius is not a 
great writer, a great philosophy-maker; he is the friend and 
aider of those who would live in the spirit. Emerson is the 
same. He is the friend and aider of those who would live in the 
spirit. All the points in thinking which are necessary for this 
purpose he takes ; but he does not combine them into a system, 
or present them as a regular philosophy. Combined in a system 
by aman with the requisite talent for this kind of thing, they 
would be less useful than as Emerson gives them to us ; and the 
man with the talent so to systematize them would be less impres- 
sive than Emerson. They do very well as they now stand—like 
* boulders,’ as he says ;—in ‘ paragraphs incompressible, each 
sentence an infinitely repellent particle.’ In such sentences his 
main points recur again and again, and become fixed in the 
memory. We all know them. First and foremost, character— 
character is everything. ‘That which all things tend to reduce 
—which freedom, cultivation, intercourse, revolutions, go to 
form and deliver—is character.’ Character and self-reliance 
* Trust thyself! every heart vibrates to that iron string.” And 
yet we have our being in a mot ourselves. ‘There is a power 
above and behind us, and we are the channels of its communica- 
tions.’ But our lives must be pitched higher. ‘Lite must be 
lived on a higher plane ; we must go up to a higher platform, 
to which we are always invited to ascend ; there the whole scene 
changes.” The good we need is ever close to us, though we 
attain it not. ‘On the brink of the waters of life and truth, we 
are miserably dying.’ This good is close to us, moreover, in 
our daily life, and in the familiar, homely places. ‘The unre- 
mitting retention of simple and high sentiments in obscure duties 
—that is the maxim for us. Let us be poised and wise, and our 
own to-day. Let us treat the men and women well—treat them 
as if they were real: perhaps they are. Men live in their fancy, 
like drunkards whose hands are too soft and tremulous for suc- 
cesstul labor. I settle myself ever firmer in the creed, that we 
should not postpone and refer and wish, but do broad justice 
where we are, by whomsoever we deal with ; accepting our actual 
companions and circumstances, however humble or odious, as 
the mystic officials to whom the universe has delegated its whole 
pleasure for us. Massachusetts, Connecticut River, and Boston 
Bay, you think paltry places, and the ear loves names of foreign 
and classic topography. But here we are ; and if we will tarry 
a little we may come to learn that here is best. See to it only 
that thyself is here.’ Furthermore, the good is close to us all. 
‘I resist the scepticism ef our education and of our educated 
men. Ido not believe that the differences of opinion and char- 
acter in men are organic. I do not recognize, besides the class 
of the good and the wise, a permanent class of sceptics, or 
class of conservatives, or of malignants, or of materialists. I do 
not believe in the classes. Every man has a call of the power to 
do something unique.’ Pretension is useless. ‘ Pretension 
never feigned an act of real greatness. Pretension never wrote 
an ‘‘ Iliad,’ nor drove back Xerxes, nor christianized the world, 
nor abolished slavery.’ Exclusiveness is deadly. ‘The exclu- 
sive in social life does not see that he excludes himself from 
enjoyment in the attempt to appropriate it. The exclusionist in 
religion does not see that he shuts the door of heaven on himself 
in striving to shut out others. Treat men as pawns and nine- 

ins, and you shall suffer as well as they. If you leave out their 
eart you shall lose your own. The selfish man suffers more 
from his selfishness than he from whom that selfishness with- 





* Continued from ast week, and concluded. 
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holds some important. benefit.’ A sound nature will be inclined 
to refuse ease and self-indulgence. ‘To live with some rigor 
of temperance, or some extreme of generosity, seems to be an 
asceticism which common good-nature would appoint to those 
who are at ease and in plenty, in sign that they feel a brother- 
hood with the great multitude of suffering men.’ Compensa- 
tion, finally, is he great law of life ; it is everywhere, it is sure, 
and there is no escape from it. This is that ‘ Law, alive and 
beautiful, which works over our heads and under our feet. 
Pitiless, it avails itself of our success when we obey it, and of 
our ruin when we contravene it. We are all secret believers in 
it. It rewards actions after their nature. The reward of a thing 
well done is to have done it. The thief steals from himself, the 
a swindles himself.. You must pay at last your own 
ebt.’ 

This is tonic indeed! And let no one object that it is too 
general ; that more practical, positive direction is what we 
want ; that Emerson’s optimism, self-reliance, and indifference 
to favorable conditions for our life and growth have in them 
something of danger. ‘Trust thyself;’ ‘what attracts my 
attention shall have it ;’ ‘ though thou shouldst walk the world 
over thou shalt not be able to find a condition inopportune or 
ignoble ;’ ‘ what we call vulgar society is that society whose 
poetry is not yet written, but which‘ you shall presently make as . 
enviable and renowned as any.’ With maxims like these, we 
surely, it may he said, run some risk of being made too well 
satished with our own actual self and state, however crude and 
imperfect they may be. ‘ Trust thyself ?’—it may be said that 
the common American or Englishman is more than enough dis~ 
posed already to trust himself. I often reply, when our sec- 
tarians are praised for following conscience : Our people are 
very good in following their conscience ; where they are not so 
good is in ascertaining whether their conscience tells them 
right. ‘ What attracts my attention shall have it?’ Well, that 
is our people’s plea when they run after the Salvation Army, and 
desire Messrs. Moody and Sankey. ‘ Thou shalt not be able to 
find a condition inopportune or ignoble?’ But think of the 
turn of the good people of our race for producing a life of hide- 
ousness and immense ennui ; think of that specimen of your own 
New England lite which Mr. Howells gives us in one ot his 
charming stories which I was reading lately ; think of the life of 
that ragged New England farm in ‘ The Lady of the Aroostook,’ 
think of Deacon Blood and Aunt Maria, and the straight-backed 
chairs with black horse-hair seats and Ezra Perkins with perfect 
self-reliance depositing his travellers in the snow! I can truly 
say that in the little which I have seen ot the life of New England 
I am more struck with what has been achieved than with the 
crudeness and failure. But no doubt there is still a great deal 
of crudeness also. Your own novelists say there is, and I sup~ 
pose they say true. In the New England, as in the Old, our 
people have to learn, it may be said, not that their modes of life 
are beautiful and excellent already ; they have rather to learn 
that they must transform them. 

To adopt this line of objection to Emerson’s deliverances 
would, however, be unjust. In the first place, Emerson's points 
are in themselves true, if understood in a certain high sense ; 
they are true and fruitful. And the right work to be done, at 
the hour when he appeared, was to affirm them generally and 
absolutely. Only thus could he break through the hard and 
fast barrier of narrow, fixed ideas, which he found peta 
him, and win an entrance for new ideas. Had he attempte 
developments which may now strike us as expedient, he would 
have excited fierce antagonism, and probably effected little or 
nothing. The time might come for doing other work later, but 
the work which Emerson did was the right work to be done 
then, 

In the second place, strong as was Emerson’s optimism, and 
unconquerable as was his belief in a good result to emerge from 
all which he saw going on around him, no misanthropical satirist 
ever saw shortcomings and absurdities more clearly than he did, 
or exposed them more courageously. When he sees ‘the 
meanness,’ as he calls it, ‘of American politics,’ he congratulates 
Washington on being ‘long already happily dead,’ on bein 
‘ wrapt in his shroud and for ever safe.’ With how firm a touc 
he delineates the faults of your two great political parties of forty 
years ago! The Democrats, he says, ‘ have not at heart the ends 
which give to the name of democracy what hope and virtue are 
in it. The spirit of our American radicalism is destructive and 
aimless ; it is not loving ; it has no ulterior and divine ends, but 
is destructive only out of hatred and selfishness. On the other 
side, the Conservative party, composed of the most moderate, 
able, and cultivated part of the population, is timid, and merely 
defensive of property. It vindicates no right, it aspires to no 
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teal good, it brands no crime, it proposes no generous policy. 
From neither party, when in power, has the world any benehi 
to expect in science, art, or humanity, at all commensurate with 
the resources of the nation.’ Then with what subtle, though 
kindly, irony he follows the gradual withdrawal in New England, 
in the last half century, of tender consciences from the social 
organizations—the bent for experiments such as that of Brook 
Farm and the like—follows it in all its ‘ dissidence of dissent 
and Protestantism of the Protestant religion.” He even loves to 
rally the New Englander on his philanthropical activity, and to 
find his beneficence and its institutions a bore. ‘ Your miscel- 
laneous or gerd charities, the education at college ot fools, the 
building of meeting-houses to the vain end to which many of 
these now stand, alms to sots, and the thousandfold relief soci- 
eties—though I confess with shame that I sometimes succumb 
and give the dollar, yet it is a wicked dollar, which by and by 
I shall have the manhood to withhold.’ ‘ Our Sunday-schools 
and churches and pauper societies are yokes to the neck. We 
pain ourselves to please nobody. There are natural ways of 
arriving at the same ends at which these aim, but do not 
arrive.” ‘Nature does not like our benevolence or our learning 
much better than she likes our frauds and wars. When we 
come out of the caucus, or the bank, or the Abolition Convention, 
or the Temperance Meeting, or the Transcendental Club, into 
the fields and woods, she says to us: ‘* So hot, my little sir?"’’ 

Yes, truly, his insight is admirable; his truth is precious. 
Yet the secret of his effect is not in these; it is in his temper. 
It is in the hopeful, serene, beautiful temper wherewith these, in 
Emerson, are indissolubly joined; in which they work, and 
have their being. He says himself: ‘We judge of a man's 
wisdom by his hope, knowing that the perception of the inex- 
haustibleness of nature is an immortal youth.’ If this be so, 
how wise is Emerson! for never had man such a sense of the 
inexhaustibleness of nature, and such hope. It was the ground 
of his being; it never failed him. Even when he is sadly 
avowing the imperfection of his literary power and resources, 
lamenting his fumbling fingers and stammering tongue, he adds : 
* Yet, as I tell you, I am very easy in my mind and never dream 
of suicide. My whole philosophy, which is very real, teaches 
acquiescence and optimism. Sure I am that the right word will 
be spoken, though I cut out my tongue.’ In his old age, with 
friends dying and life failing, his tone of cheerful, forward-look- 
ing hope is still the same: ‘A multitude of young men are 
growing up here of high promise, and I compare gladly the 
social poverty of my youth with the power on which these draw.’ 
His abiding word for us, the word by which being dead he yet 
speaks to us, is this: ‘That which befits us, embosomed in 
beauty and wonder as we are, is cheerfulness and courage, and 
the endeavor to realize our aspirations. Shall not the heart, 
which has received so much, trust the Power by which it lives ?’ 

One can scarcely overrate the importance ot thus holding fast 
to happiness and hope. It gives to Emerson’s work an invalu- 
able virtue. As Wordsworth’s poetry is, in my judgment, the 
most important work done in verse, in our language, during the 
present century, so Emerson's ‘ Essays’ are, I think, the most 
Important work done in prose. His work is more important than 
Carlyle’s. Let us be just to Carlyle, provoking though he often 
is Not only has he that genius of his which makes Emerson 
Say truly of his letters, that ‘they savor always of eternity.’ 
More than this may be said of him. The scope and upshot of 
his teaching are true ; ‘his guiding genius,’ to quote Emerson 
again, is really ‘his moral sense, his perception of the sole 
importance of truth and justice.’ But consider Carlyle’s temper, 
as we have been considering Emerson’s ; take his own account 
of it: ‘Perhaps London is the proper place for me after all, 
seeing all places are improper: who knows? Meanwhile, I 
lead a most. dyspeptic, solitary, self-shrouded life ; consuming, if 
possible, in silence, my considerable daily allotment of pain ; 
glad when any strength is left me for writing, which is the only 
use I can see in myself—too rare a case of late. The ground of 
my existence is black as death; too black, when all void too; 
but at times there paint themselves on it pictures of gold, and 
rainbow, and lightning ; all the brighter for the black ground, 
I suppose. Withai, I am very much of a fool.’ No, not a fool, 
but turbid and morbid, wilful and perverse. ‘ We judge of a 
man’s wisdom by his hope.’ 

Carlyle’s perverse attitude toward happiness cuts him off from 
hope. He fiercely attacks the desire for happiness ; his grand 


point in ‘Sartor,’ his secret in which the soul may find rest, is 
that one shall cease to desire happiness, that one should learn 
to say to oneself: ‘ What if thou wert born and predestined not 
to be happy, but to be unhappy !’ 
tine is 


He is wrong ; Saint Augus- 
e better philosopher, who says: ‘ Act we must in pur- 
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suance of what gives us most delight.’ Epictetus and Augustine 
can be severe moralists enough ; but both of them know and 
frankly say that the desire for happiness is the root and 
gone of man’s being. Tell him and show him that he places 

is happiness wrong, that he seeks for delight where delight 
will never be really fend ; then you illumine and further him, 
But you only confuse him by telling him to cease to desire 
——— ; and you will not tell him this unless you are already 
confused yourself. 

Carlyle preached the dignity of labor, the necessity of 
righteousness, the love of veracity, the hatred of shams. He 
is said by many people to be a great teacher, a great helper 
for us, because he does so, But what is the due and eternal 
result of labor, righteousness, veracity ?—Happiness. And how 
are we drawn to them by one who, instead of making us feel 
that with them is happiness, tells us that perhaps we were pre- 
destined not to be happy but to be unhappy ? 

You will find many earnest preachers a our popular religion 
to be fervent in their praise and admiration of Carlyle. His 
insistence on labor, righteousness, and veracity pleases them ; 
his contempt for happiness pleases them too. I read the other 
day a tract against smoking, although I do not happen to bea 
smoker myself. ‘Smoking,’ said the tract, ‘is liked because 
it gives agreeable sensations. Now it is a positive objection to 
a thing that it gives agreeable sensations. An earnest man will 
expressly avoid what gives agreeable sensations.’ Shortly after- 
ward I was inspecting a school, and I found the children read- 
ing a piece of poetry on the common theme that we are here 
to-day and gone to-morrow. I shall soon be gone, the speaker 
in this poem was made to say— 


‘And I shall be glad to go, 

For the world at best is a dreary place, 

And my life is getting low.’ 
How usual a language of popular religion that is, on our side of 
the Atlantic at any rate! But then our popular religion, in 
disparaging happiness here below, knows very well what it is 
after. It has its eye on a happiness in a future life above the 
clouds, in the New Jerusalem, to be won by disliking and reject- 
ing happiness here on earth. And so long as this ideal stands 
fast it is very well. But for many it stands fast no longer ; for 
Carlyle, at any rate, it had failed and vanished. Happiness in 
labor, righteousness, and veracity—in the life of the spirit—here 
was a gospel still for Carlyle to preach, and to help others by 
preaching. But he baffled them and himself | choosing the 
paradox that we are not born for happiness at all. 

Happiness in labor, righteousness, and veracity; in all the 
life of the spirit; happiness and eternal hope-—that was Emer- 
son’s gospel. I hear it said that Emerson was too sanguine ; 
that the actual generation in America is not turning out so 
well as he expected. Very likely he was too sanguine as to 
the near future ; in this country it is difficult not to be too 
sanguine. Very possibly the present generation may prove un- 
worthy of his high hopes; even several generations succeeding 
this may prove unworthy of them. But by his conviction that 
in the life of the spirit is happiness, and by his hope that this 
life of the spirit will come more and more to be sanely under- 
stood, and to prevail, and to work for happiness—by this con- 
viction and hope Emerson was great; and he will surely prove 
in the end to have been right inthem. In this country it is 
difficult, as I said, not to be sanguine. Many of your writers 
are over-sanguine, and on the wrong grounds, But you have 
two men who in what they have written show their sanguine- 
ness in a line where courage and hope are just, where they are 
also infinitely important, but where they are not easy. The two 
men are Franklin and Emerson.* These two are, I think, the 
most distinctively and honorably American of your writers ; 
they are the most original and the most valuable. Wise men 
everywhere know that we must keep up our courage and hope ; 
that hope is, as Wordsworth well says— 





* I found with pleasure that this conjunction of Emerson's name with Franklin’s 
had already occurred to an accomplished writer and delightful man, a friend of 
Emerson, left almost the sole survivor, alas! of the famous literary generation of 
Boston—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. -Dr, Holmes has kindly allowed me to print 
here the ingenious and interesting lines, hitherto unpublished, in which he speaks of 
Emerson thus: 


** Where in the realm of thought, whose air is song, 
Does he, the Buddha of the West, belong ? 
He seems a wingéd Franklin, sweetly wise, 
Born to unlock the secret of the skies ; 
And which the nobler calling—if ’tis fair 
Terrestrial with celestial to compare— 
To guide the storm-cloud’s elemental flame, 
Or walk the chambers whence the lightning came 
Amidst the sources of its subtile fire, 
And steal their effluence for his lips and lyre ?”’ 
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‘The paramount duty which Heaven lays, 
For its own honor, on man’s suffering heart.’ 


But the very word duty points to an effort and a struggle to 
maintain our hope unbroken. Franklin and Emerson main- 
tained theirs with a convincing ease, an inspiring joy. Frank- 
lin’s confidence in the happiness with which industry, honest 

and economy will crown the life of this work-day world, is suc 

that he runs over with felicity. With a like felicity does Emer- 
son run over, when he contemplates the happiness eternally 
attached to the true life in the spirit. You cannot prize him too 
much, nor heed him too diligently. He has lessons for both 
the branches of our race. I figure him to my mind as visible 
upon earth still, as still standing here by Boston Bay, or at his 
own Concord, in his habit as he lived, but of heightened stature 
and shining feature, with one hand stretched out toward the 
East, to our laden and laboring England; the other toward 
the ever-growing West, to his own dearly loved America— 
‘ great, res: et sensual, avaricious America.’ To us he 
shows for guidance his lucid freedom, his cheerfulness and 
hope ; to you his dignity, delicacy, serenity, elevation. 





Kossuth on America. 
[From The Pall Mail Gazette.} 

THE great Hungarian patriot who some thirty years ago with 
such indefatigable energy worked among us for his country’s 
freedom is now leading a quiet life in the old capital of Pied- 
mont. Since 1867 he has taken no part in actual politics. But, 
although he has retired from militant politics, he is incessant in 

iving his advice on the political and social affairs of his country. 
t was only four years ago that he—pressed by poverty—com- 
menced to publish:a part of his ‘Memories.’ All Hungary read 
them, and, indeed, it was the greatest literary success ever seen 
in Hungary. Heisstill writing his ‘Memories.’ Thus it is that 
the old man of eighty-two years, once dictator of a wealthy 
people and the dread of empires, is gaining his daily bread ! 
ut with all this work, he has time to give his opinion on many 
interesting questions of the day. One of his letters, which has 
an interest far beyond Hungary, we extract to-day from one of 
the latest numbers of the Evyetértés. It needs but few com- 
ments. It is addressed to a Professor Kovacs, who sent him the 
portrait of his (Kossuth’s) mother, given to Professor Kovacs by 
an American lady. The translation of the letter is by a Hun- 
garian gentleman, now residing in London, Mr. Barth Gunszt, 
who for many years has been in intimate connection with 
Kossuth : 
22 VIA DEI MILLE, TURIN, March 18, 1884. 

DEAR PROFESSOR Kovacs :—I gratefully thank you for the 
offer made in your letter of the 2d inst, that you will give me the 
likeness of my mother, which you have received from Mrs. 
Stearns in Medford, Massachusetts. With much emotion I ac- 
cept that dear family record. It will bea relic for me that I, 
with the piety of a child’s love, will lay among the likenesses of 
others who were dear to me and whom I lost and lament, before 
which I prostrate myself with reverence every night ere I lay to 
rest my old weary head. Should you correspond with Mrs. 
Stearns, whom I have not the advantage of knowing personally 
. . . I beg you will present her my thanks for the kindness 
with which she preserved the portrait of my mother and sup- 
ported my poor sister in her exile. 

It is gratifying to hear that you also observed that in the 
United States, and especially in Massachusetts (which I used to 
call a model State), people still hold a benevolent remembrance of 
me. I believe I do not err in attributing this to the effect which 
the right of the Hungarian cause, the heroism with which our 
‘nameless demi-gods’ defended the rights and the freedom of 
the country, and finally the defeat, through treachery and viola- 
tion of international law, of the efforts of the nation, exerted on 
the feelings of the better half of humanity throughout the world. 
The wonderful vicissitudes of my life afforded me oppor- 
tunities, by making known the truth of the Hungarian cause, 
of arousing the sympathies of the free citizens of the great 
and free transatlantic Republic and of deepening these sym- 
pathies to a justified conviction. As it lies in human nature to 
personify the great events of history, so it happened that a small 
ray of that glory which then surrounded the Hungarian name 
was reflected on my modest name, as I too am a Hungarian, 
and, moreover, it was my fate to be a foam bubble in the stream 
of our history. The Americans were accustomed to personify 
in me the Hungarian name, which became then a household 
word ; and traditions have long life. Thus I explain the fact 
that, though more than thirty years have elapsed since I ran 
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through the United States with such rapidity that I nowhere 
could stop long enough to be closely acquainted with men, they 
have not yet forgotten the poor exiled Hungarian whom a former 
generation of their nation received for a passing moment, just as 
people ie shelter to a wandering bird that has no home on 
earth. For long years I have lived now isolated from the whole 
world, nor did I try to keep alive or to revive remembrances of 
myself ; yet I continually receive letters from America which 
harmonize with your experience (if only they would not ask for 
autographs !) and it Americans happen to come to Turin, they 
seldom omit to knock at the door of my retreat. They have 
some hold on me, they say; I belong to them; I am one of 
them. And there is a strong tie between us, indeed—the utter 
determination not to give up rights and freedom to any earthly 
power whatever. 

You mention that you collected my speeches made in the 
United States. I hardly think you could collect them all, for of 
the four or five hundred speeches which during my six months’ 
stay there I was compelled to deliver, at least two-thirds were 
extemporized ; as for the remaining third, I hardly believe that 
a fifth of it is worth the trouble of acquiring. Several years 
ago, from the inheritance of a ‘ reporter’ who accompanied 
me in my American tour, I received a parcel of manuscripts, the 
text of my speeches ; perhaps they could still be found on the 
top of some case, provided the mice have not eaten them ; if the 
did, no matter, and I wish the meagre meal ny! do them good. 
Besides, the less valueless parts of the less valueless speeches are 
contained in Protessor F. W. Newman’s book (‘ Select Speeches 
ot Kossuth ’), while the history of the reception in Massachusetts 
and the speeches exchanged then are collected in a volume en- 
titled ‘ Kossuth in New England,’ which was published in Boston 
by Jewett under the supervision of the receiving comittee. If 
you have this volume, and if you, as you write, really intend re- 
ferring to these things in your lectures on history, I shall spe- 
cially recommend to your attention the report of the Massachu- 
setts Special Joint Committee on the question of intervention, 
and the deliberations taken by the Senate consequently. This 
is incomparably more worth than all ‘dicta.’ It illustrates 
such ground-principles of the people’s law as belong on one 
hand to the healthy development of international rights and duties 
and on the other to the requirements of freedom’s security ; 
while the opinion it gives on Hungary's aims in 1848-49 is a 
matter which ought to be impressed on ae Hungarian’s 
memory. As regards the speeches, if you read those addressed 
to me you surely will be astonished at my having dared open m 
lips in face of such orators, and in a foreign tongue, too. Well, 
I may say I was nothing less than ashamed in doing so; but 
‘ must’ is a severe master. ‘ Fata nolentemtrahunt.’ One must 
recognize that in the United States the art of rhetoric has been 
admirably developed ; this is the natural consequence of their 
institutions, which are founded on self-government. Such in- 
stitutions are powerful tutors—powerful in all branches of men- 
tal culture. Eloquence is so abundant in the United States, like 
leaves in Vallombrosa, There. are already some who consider 
it too abundant. Emerson refers somewhere to the saying of a 
famous American statesman that ‘the curse of our country is 
eloquent men.’ But there people not only talk, they work also ; 
every one works. Sol think if the great American Republic has 
no other curse than that of eloquence, this she will be fable to 
bear. But I confess that during my stay in the United States, in 
spite of such an enthusiastic reception, I could not help being 
vexed by a painful thought which pushed me almost as far as to 
utter murmurs—I mean those different measures which Fate, or 
Providence, or Jet us call it as we like, used when the turn was 
on them (on America) and again when it was on us. Always 
was before my eyes Washington’s letter in which he, from the 
Camp of Valley-Forge, informed his Government that he cannot 
continue any longer the war, for as soon as the spring comes his 
enervated troops will disperse like chaff before the wind. And, 
see, in that desperate situation Fate’s blessing brought them the 
help of powerful French intervention, the material weight and 
moral effect of which insured victory. How different was the 
fate which befell us! Our strength was sufficient ; we asked for 
no foreign aid ; we asked Fate only not to interfere with our 
efforts against the enemy whose unjust and immoral attacks we 
repelled with our forces. And not even this just and modest 
demand was granted ; on the contrary, Fate brought upon us a 
hostile Russian intervention and inner dissensions with it, and 
the horrible consequence of this—the despondency of our na- 
tion. What a tremendous irony at the hands of Fate ! 

But it must be admitted that the American people very wisely 
made use of Fate’s favor. In his Second Defence of the people 


of England, speaking of the English revolution, Milton says, 
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with grief, that ‘the foundation had been firmly laid, and more 
than the first parts of the superstructure had been erected with 
success ; but there were no men found to carry it forward to its 
completion,’ because ‘such an enterprise and such virtues were 
not crowned by perseverance, and those were wanting who 
might have completed the structure.’ It seems as though 
Milton was speaking not of the English but the Hungarian 
people ; for in Hungary also ‘ there was the foundation laid, and 
time brought occasion to carry it forward to its completion ;’ 
but what have they done ‘ who might have completed the struct- 
ure?” They gave up the right of national existence of the 
thousand years’ old Hungary, and as a consequence of this they 
created fearful anomalies for the present and terrible insecurity 
for the future. Gloomy thought! But Milton’s grievance does 
not fit America. Americans did know how to build on the 
gained ground. They did erect an admirabe structure on the 
purely democratic ground which is free of all ‘ temperaments ;’ 
a structure to which history has seen no equal; a structure 
which is the lighthouse to the future of humanity. ‘ Hail, Co- 
lumbia !’ 
* * # * * * * x 





Mr. Lowell and Dr. Waldstein. 


[From Report in the London 7imes, May 7.] 

THE University of Cambridge having under recent regulations 
given archeology a definitely-recognized position among the 
subjects for the Classical Tripos examination, has now advanced 
another important step by establishing a suitable home for class- 
ical studies, and under the same roof has provided a home for 
the antiquarian and ethnological collections of the University. 
For the past four years classical archeology has been systemati- 
cally taught, but what has hitherto been carried on under diffi- 
culties will now be pursued under advantageous circumstances. 
The new buildings were formally opened yesterday by the Vice- 
Chancellor, . . . . Four spacious rooms, besides a portrait gal- 
lery, have been provided for the purposes of Greek sculpture, and 
these have been built out of the savings ot the Fitzwilliam fund. 
... - On two sides of the building run galleries of local arch- 
zology, containing the collection presented by the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, and ethnological specimens presented by 
Sir Arthur Gordon, Baron von Hiigel, and Mr. Maudsley. 
. - - » In the centre of the building is the lecture-room, which is 
in the form of an amphitheatre (with gallery), and is lighted by 
clerestory windows on two sides. It is capable of seating 250 
- This is the best lecture-room in the University, and a 

ope is expressed that it will be made the centre of classical 
studies in the place. Communicating with the platform are the 
Curator’s rooms and the libr. The museum was initi- 
ated by Professor Sydney Colvin, who superintended the arrange- 
ments until December last, when he was succeeded by Dr. 
Charles Waldstein as director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, and 
these two gentlemen have carried out the final arrangement of 
the collection. The classical part of the museum isa dependency 
of the Fitzwilliam, and as such will be under Dr. Waldstein’s 
charge, while the general and local archeology will be under the 
direction of Baron von Hiigel. 

tag addresses were made by the Vice-Chancellor and Prof. 
Colvin. The American Minister then spoke.] Mr. Russell 
Lowell said he also regretted with the Vice-Chancellor, both on 
his own account and on theirs, the absence of the French 
Ambassador, who could have spoken on archeological subjects 
from the position of a master. He had been asked to say a few 
words, and with sincerity he could say that it always gave him 
great pleasure to be the herald that brought to the old home a 
message from the new. That scarlet gown which had suddenly 
converted him into a flaming minister [laughter] reminded him 
that Cambridge had adopted him as one of her children. 
{Cheers.] He therefore felt charged to bring a message from 
the new Cambridge in the New World—a message of filial re- 
spect—to the old Cambridge in the Old World. There was alsoa 
propriety in his being there, from the fact that a great deal of the 
interest which had been felt in this undertaking had been stimu- 
lated by the lectures and the labors of a countryman of his own. 
Having said this, he might naturally be expected to take his seat, 
but he knew he was not expected to do so. He was compelled, 
like the Ancient Mariner, to go on with his story, whether he 
would or not. He often thought of the African and the monkey. 
The African had a notion that the monkey could speak if he 
would, but that he would not let anybody nae he could, for 
fear he should be made to work. Now, he had to acknowledge 
a sort of prophylactic taciturnity. He had only one word which 
had some bearing on the subject. He was exceedingly interested 
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in going through the museum, under the able guidance of Pro- 
fessor Colvin. The whole arrangement of it interested him. 
Each cast, almost from the rude fetish to the highest conception 
of the human brain and the human hand, was very striking. It 
was more than striking ; it was most hopeful and encouraging. 
As he walked through the museum he could not help remem- 
bering that 60 years ago he saw in the museum at Boston some 
casts from the antique, and the ignorant delight which they first 
gave to his eye ; he remembered also the education they gave to- 
his eye as he grew older, and he should never forget that debt. 
These impressions were of greater value and much more opera- 
tive when made early. He was struck, in going through the 
museum with Professor Colvin, with the vital relation between 
zesthetic archeology (if they would allow him to call it so), as. 
represented in the museum, and Greek literature. It seemed to 
him that what one felt always when brought into contact with 
the work of Grecian hands or the production of the Grecian 
brain was its powerful vitality. By powerful vitality he did not 
mean merely the life in itself, but the vitality which it communi- 
cated. Here, it seemed to him, was the great value of being 
brought into more intimate relation with the Greeks. When he 
was looking that morning on the statue of Niké, the original of 
which stands at the head of the great staircase in the Louvre, it 
seemed to him that it ought to be the figure of one who stood on 
the prow of the ship which brought the news of the victory of 
Salamis. It was not by any means certain, mixed race that we 
were, that the existence of a museum like that at Cambridge 
would not stir in some one an ancestral vigor, some hereditary 
quality or faculty that should make him into an artist. 

Lord Houghton, Sir Frederic Leighton, Mr. Newton, Pro- 
fessor Jebb, Mr. J. W. Clark, Mr. E. A. Freeman, Mr. Tylor, 
and Mr. John Evans also delivered congratulatory addresses ; 
and Dr. Waldstein read a letter of congratulation from Protessor 
Michaelis, ot Strasburg. 


Current Criticism 


WYCLIFFE’S MANLINESS : — Born of an old Yorkshire family, 
Wycliffe had all the shrewdness and perseverance characteristic 
of the men of his native county. As one of the ‘ Boreales,’ 
the northern nation of the University of Oxtord, he was probably 
a scholar of Balliol Hall, where he afterwards became Warden. 
He passed through the full course of Oxford education, spending 
four years in the study of the ‘ Arts,’ and a period of not less 
than five years more in the School of Theology, which included 
the reading of the Canon Law. Nor was he content with this ; 
for in one of his sermons he tells us that he loved science, and 
that in his younger days he prepared himself for scientific study. 
But his life was not to be that of a mere student. Great scholar 
as he was, the tall, spare Yorkshireman, quick of temper, of 
ready wit and winning manners, was made for active work. In 
all things an Englishman, Wycliffe first came before the world as 
a politician rather than a theologian. It is indeed scarcely too 
much to say that his political career did much to determine one 
side at least of his theological opinions. From 1366 to 1378 he 
stands out as the great champion of English independence 
against the claims of Rome. As the vast sums of money 
annually collected by papal agents in England went to enrich 
popes who were virtually the creatures of our enemy of France, 
while the system of ‘provisions’ pursued in defiance of our 
law left parishes destitute of priests and trampled on the rights 
of patrons, Wycliffe’s position was fully in accord with the 
national spirit. He defended the refusal ot parliament to pay the 
feudal tribute claimed by Urban V. ; he attended the conference 
held at Bruges to remonstrate with the papal agents on the 
subject of ‘ provisions ;’ and, having been consulted by the 
Great Council on some tresh claims made upon the kingdom 
during the infancy of Richard II., he pointed out in plain words 
‘the asinine folly’ of helping our enemies.— Zhe Saturday Re- 
view. 





How To MAKE A PLAy:—I find it difficult to answer your 
question, because there are many ways of setting to work to 
excogitate a plot, and I have tried them all at various times. 
If I am writing to exploit a certain actor, my first consideration 
is how the character which he is to play in such a variety of 
dramatic lights will enable him to exhibit himself to the best 
advantage. If I have a distinct doctrine to urge upon the 
audience, the principal question to consider is the special con- 
stellation of characters which will best exploit my purpose. In 
dealing with the libretto of a comic opera the librettist is sadly 
hampered by the vocal requirements of the piece, and also by 
the fact that in many cases his characters will surely be repre- 
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sented by actors who sing indifferently or by singers who have 
had but little experience as actors. The only rule that appears 
to me to be of general application is this—Always construct 
your last act first. In other words, never commit yourself to a 
course of action until you see your way clearly, and with good 
dramatic effect, out of every difficulty it may involve—W. S. 
Gilbert in The Pall Mali Gazette. 





‘UNCLE SAM’ WARD IN ENGLAND:—One of the most hopeful 
of the signs of the time is that large numbers of Englishmen, and 
among them not the least distinguished, are reciprocating the 
interest which America has long felt toward Europe, and 
especially toward the mother-country. Social reciprocity 
is, in fact, only another term for political reciprocity. Per- 
sonal relations, constant, mutual, and friendly, acc large 
numbers of families on both sides of the Atlantic, are a 
om oor and an increasing guarantee of political harmony 

etween the two great English-speaking nations. When 
Americans come to feel themselves at home in London, and 
Englishmen in Boston or New York, it will be hard to create a 
‘serious quarrel between the two countries. Few Americans 
have done as much as Mr. Sam Ward to foster good feeling 
in social life between the old and the new country, and his 
death is an event which may be regretted by more persons than 
those who have had the happiness of knowing him personally.— 
The Saturday Review. 





Notes 


M. MAxO’RELL, in his rampageous letter to Zhe Pall Mall Ga- 
sette quoted on another page, says: ‘It is not true that I have 
received sixpence from the three gangs of New York publishers 
who stole my book.’ Half a truth is often as vicious as a whole 
falsehood, and this is one of the instances that prove it. The 
London publishers of ‘ John Bull and His Island,’ Messrs. Field 
& Tuer, sent advance-sheets of the book to Messrs. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, saying that they had purchased the right to the 
English translation and would be pleased if the Scribners would 
publish the book in this country and pay them what they could 
afford for it; or, if they didn’t want it themselves, offer it to 
some other Americanhouse. Messrs. Scribner did want it, and 
as they always pay for English books, they sent $250.to Messrs. 
Field & Tuer—a very liberal sum for a book they had every rea- 
son to suppose would be reprinted here as soon as a copy was 
put upon the market. Their edition was no sooner published 
than they received an indignant letter from Max O’Rell, saying 
that he expected to be paid for the use of his book. Messrs. 
Scribner answered that they had paid the English publishers, 
who were the persons for Mr. O’Rell to settle with. Then came 
a letter from Messrs. Field & Tuer disavowing their claim tosell 
the right to republish the book in this country, and saying that 
they regarded the money Messrs. Scribner had sent them merely 
as payment for’the privilege of a few days advance on the sheets. 
Such a claim as this is unprecedented, and the singular conduct 
of Messrs. Field & Tuer is inexplicable unless they have simply 
shifted the responsibility to get rid of the importunities of the 
importunate Monsieur Max O’Rell. Our suspicion that this 
gentleman is an Englishman masquerading under a Franco- 
Hibernian nom de plume would seem to be confirmed by this 
episode ; for to abuse American publishers for paying English 
publishers for literary rights is a peculiarity of the simple- 
minded British author. 


The Library Fournal says very truly that the experiment of 
keeping the Astor Library open in the evening might be made at 
the trifling expense of ‘a few tables and chairs, a few lard-oil 
study-lamps, a few pails of water, the additional pay for four 
hours a day of a porter and one attendant, and the wear and 
tear of a single room.’ 

Mr. Charles Liston, private secretary and executor of 
Charles Reade, is writing some reminiscences of the novelist for 
The Youth's Companion. Ina letter to the editors of that paper 
he says: ‘Mr. Reade did begin the story he had promised to 
write for Zhe Youth's Companion. The day after our arrival 
in London, he dictated the first three pages, but the effort was 
too much for him, and I had to lay down my pen. The day fol- 
lowing he became still more feeble, and every succeeding day 
found himr weaker and weaker till, at last, on Good Friday, he 
passed away without a struggle. ..... I see the English 
and American journals announce that he has left an auto- 
biography containing numerous criticisms of his contemporaries, 
and that the work will be published in the course of the present 
year. This is mere guess-work. Mr. Reade’s literary remains 
consist of three parts of his projected work, ‘‘ Bible Characters ”’ 
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(Introduction, Nehemiah, and Jonah), and a diary, which will 
have to be most carefully revised before publication, if ever I 
decide to publish it at all. . There is more probability of my 
writing, either alone or in collaboration with his nephew, Comp- 
ton Reade, a Life of Charles Reade.’ 


A worthy country physician, Dr. Rouffy, having recently died, 
M. Alphonse Daudet has written to claim him as the original of 
Dr. Rivals in ‘Jack.’ ‘All the details concerning him, his 
horse, his carriage, his never-paid notes, were absolutely true,’ 
he says. 

‘ United States Notes,’ by John Jay Knox, late Comptroller of 
the Currency—a history of the various issues of paper money by 
the Government of the United States—will be published by the 
Scribners a week from to-day. The periods of the issue of 
United States notes were five: first, the war of 1812; second, 
the financial crisis of 1837 ; third, the Mexican War ; fourth, the 
crisis of 1857, and during the Buchanan administration ; and 
fifth, the Civil War. Photolithographic specimens of the notes 
issued under six different acts are given in Mr. Knox’s history, 
including the notes bearing one-thousandth of one per cent in- 
terest, issued under the Tyler administration. The work is not 
likely to supplant in popular interest the latest volume of 
‘Stories by American Authors ;’ but it is one which every 
student of political economy should read, mark, learn, and 
mentally assimilate. 


The London Spectator devotes two pages to a review of a 
volume of plays in blank verse, by Michael Field. ‘We know 
nothing of the author’ of ‘ Callirrhoé’ and ‘ Fair Rosamund,’ it 
says ; but it detects in his poetry ‘ the ring of a new voice, which 
is likely to be heard far and wide amongst the English-speaking 

eoples.’ 
: Mr. Charles Barnard has arranged to deliver a course of eight 
lectures, for children and art-students, at the new Lyceum 
Theatre, taking as his subject ‘The Materials of Art.’ The 
lectures will be illustrated with specimens of the various 
materials, and promise to be of much practical interest. 


A Gujerati translation of the Queen’s book is proposed -in 
Bombay. Permission to undertake the work has been asked by 
a young lady—Miss Putlibai Wadia. 

There are two papers in the Nuova Antologia for May 1 
especially adapted to attract English and American readers. 
One is a charming analysis of Mrs. Browning's ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ 
by E. Nencioni ; the other an entertaining review of E. Rossi’s 
book on ‘ The United States and American Competition ’—an 
economic and industrial study. A faithful reading of this review 
is a profitable employment, not only for the student of Italian, 
but for the lover of good literary and philosophical studies. 

A letter from Bjornstjerne Bjornson, on the political situation 
in Norway and Sweden, is published in the June number of 
Scandinavia, together with a reply from one of the editors of 
that review, Mr. N.C. Frederiksen, late professor at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen and member of the Danish Parliament. 

* Mr. Irving and his Life of Washington’ is the title of an article 
by Mr. Benson J. Lossing in a recent /udependent. If the ‘ Mr.’ 
is necessary before the Irving, it should be put before the Wash- 
ington as well. But it is superfluous in either case. The most 
famous of American writers, dead for quarter of a century, is no 
longer /r. Irving. i 

Mr. Ignatius Donnelly, author of ‘ Atlantis,’ has given pub- 
licity to a very interesting letter from Mr. Gladstone, in which 
the Premier says: ‘I may not be able to accept all your propo- 
sitions, but I am much disposed to believe in an Atlantis.’ The 
letter is printed in Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 

The second annual summer exhibition of the American’Art 
Association is being held at the American galleries, where some 
very good and some very bad pictures may be seen. They are 
no better and no worse than those displayed annually at the 
Academy of Design, only there are more of the good and the 
bad at the latter place. We cannot say that all the artists repre- 
sented have sent their best work, though some of those, from 
whom we expect the least have surprised us the most by the im- 
provement in their style, The ‘Cherubs’ Heads,’ by the late 
George Fuller, is only a sketch, but itis interesting, as indeed is 
every canvas his brush ever touched. Mr. W. Bliss Baker, the 
winner of the Hallgarten prize, sends a clever painting called 
‘ April Snows.’ We also find some interesting work ,in Mr. 
Grover’s ‘ Market-Place in Venice,’ and cannot see why it should 
have been refused admission to the exhibition of the Society of 
American-Artists. Mr. Carroll Beckwith’s contribution to this 
collection is a singular one. He calls it ‘My Model.’ He is 
welcome to her, and his brother artists may be thankful she is: 




















































not theirs, _We have seldom seen.so disagreeable a picture. It 
represents the ba face ot a female tramp, with very sore 
eyes. The fidelity to the original is undoubted. We have seen 
just such looking creatures in the streets, but never before on can- 

‘ vas. How Mr. Beckwith could sit down in front of such an ob- 
ject long enough to make so exact a copy of all its repulsiveness 
is incomprehensible, and how he could expect any one to pay 
$250 to get possession of it—unless to destroy it—is still more 
astonishing. 

Mr. Noah Brooks, who has been connected for many years 
with the editorial staff of The New York Times, has just ac- 
cepted the position of leading editorial writer on the Newark 
Daily Advertiser. The Advertiser is to be congratulated upon 
mg secured so able a successor to the late Dr. Sandford B. 

unt, 

“The Expositor in the Pulpit’ (Randolph) is a slip of a 
volume containing an address of the Rev. Dr. Marvin R. Vincent 
before the students of Union Theological Seminary. It is an 
argument, forcibly urged and — illustrated, in favor of exposi- 
tory preaching. The speaker holds, and must have convinced 
his hearers, that the simple exposition of the Scripture, however 

a it may become in the mouths of weaklings, is really the 
ighest calling of the minister, and affords pa 2 scope for the 
exercise of his ripest faculties. 

Apropos of ‘Tennyson as an Alchymist,’ quoted in a recent 
CRITIC, it may be added that ‘ The Day-Dream ’ is another illus- 
tration of the literary moeurs anglaises, being a poetic transcrip- 
tion and interpretation of ‘ The Sleeping Princess,’ one of 
Grimm’s most celebrated Méarchen. 

Mr. Wm. M. Chase is just finishing a portrait of Mr. L. Prang, 
of Boston. 

Mr. T. H. S. Escott, editor of The Fortnightly Review, will 
contribute to the July Cem¢ury a critical estimate (including some 
anecdotes) of John Bright as an orator and a parliamentarian. 
Julian Hawthorne will have a paper in the same number on 
“The Scenes of Hawthorne’s Romances,’ with illustrations by 
Harry Fenn. 

The opening chapters of ‘ Aurora,’ a new novel by Mary 
Agnes Tincker, author of ‘ The Jewel in the Lotos,’ will appear 
in the July number of Lippincott’ s Magazine, which will con- 
tain also short stories by Harriet Prescott Spofford, Lizzie W. 
Champney, and other writers. 

Frank Stockton will have a sketch in the July Manhattan, 


The Atheneum records some new discoveries concerning the 
founder of Harvard College. One is that the name, John Har- 
vard, occurs twice in the books of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, one entry declaring that he matriculated in 1627 and took 
his M.A. degree in 1636 ; the other that he entered in 1628, and 
became an M.A. in 1636. The other discovery is to the effect 
se eg came from the county of Middlesex, instead of South- 
wark, 

Mr. A. G. Riddle, of Washington, has just issued through 
Wm. W. Williams, of Cleveland, two neatly printed pamphlets, 
in peper boards, entitled respectively ‘Elmer Riddle: A Sketch 
of his Life,’ and ‘ Mark Loan: A Tale of the Western Reserve.’ 

Unless we are mistaken, the illustration to Mrs. Rollins’ pretty 
little fable, ‘ The Bashful Marguerite,’ in the June Sz. Nicholas, 
is by Mr. W. W. Kent—not Kemble. 

Emile Augier, the distinguished dramatist, visited the mayor’s 
office of a little French town, recently, to act as witness at the 
registration of the birth of a friend’s child. ‘ Your name, sir?’ 
inquired theclerk. ‘ Emile Augier.’ ‘ Your vocation?’ ‘ Man- 
of-letters and Member of the French Academy.’ ‘ Well, sir, 
you must sign your name. Can you write? If you cannot, you 
may make your mark.’ The clerk is still at a loss to account 

. for the roar of laughter which greeted this suggestion. 
j Maurice Thompson continues in the current /ndependent his 


~“\X interesting notes on Southern literature. 


‘? Good Americans who intend to go to Paris defore they die 
Z would do well to consult Cassell’s ‘ Illustrated Guide to Paris,’ 
wherein they will find satisfactorily solved every imaginable 
difficulty and intricacy of the French metropolis, with clews, 
maps, plans, pictures, routes, features, characteristics, history, 
institutions, monuments, compendious itineraries—in short, and 
in one word, but that a comprehensive Latin one, omnia. One 
will have Paris and its suburbs both zz muce and en poche, anda 
big pocketful of Paris it will be, enough to cause both conscious 
and unconscious ‘ cerebration’ in the thoughtful tourist. It is a 
limp, wide-awake duodecimo, packed like a sardine-box with 
views and things. 
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Communications must be ‘accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication, 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference.] 

QUESTIONS. 


_ No. 713.—I should like to know what is the true origin of the familiar 
line ‘ Though lost to sight, to memory dear.’ 
New Hartrorp, Conn. T. H. V. 


[Bartlett attributes it to George Linley (1798-1865), quoting the stanza in 
which it occurs : 
Though lost to sight, to memory dear 
Thou ever wilt remain ; 
One only hope my heart can cheer— 
The hope to meet again. 


He adds in a footnote, however: ‘A song entitled “Though lost to sight 
to memory dear, written by Ruthven Jenkyns in 1703” (sic), was published 
in London, 1880. The composer, in a private letter, acknowledged to have 
copied it from an American newspaper. There is no other authority for the 
origin of the song, and Ruthven Jenkyns, bearing another name, is now liv- 
ing in San Francisco.’] , 





No. 714.—Who wrote the appended stanza ? 


’ No ray is gone, no atom worn, 
My oldest force is good as new, 
And the fresh rose on yonder thorn 
Gives back the bending heavens in dew. 


Lake Forsst, Iu. F. W. K. 





No. 715.—I heard the following fragment quoted the other day, and 
would like to trace it. Can any one assist me in the search ? 
God is a being, and that we can see, 
In the fold of the flower, and the leaf of the tree, 
In the mountain of granite and the atom of sand, etc. 


Evrexa, Nev. Cc. B.C. 





No. 716.—In the advertisement of Harper & Bros., on the first page of 
Tue Critic anv Goop Lireraturg, I noticed ag amongst others in the 
list of new books, the following: ‘Bacon. By R. W. Church, Dean of St. 
Paul’s. Pages viii., 214. 12mo, cloth.’ What is the meaning of the viii. ? 

Troy, Pa. F. W. H. 


[The book really contains 222 pages, the Roman numerals being com- 
monly used in numbering the pages of prefatory matter.] 





No. 717.—Who is the author of the following quotations, and where are 
they to be found ? 
Blooms my blue gentian faithfully for me. 
The pine-tree dreams of the palm, 
And the palm-tree dreams of the pine. 
And who is the ‘ mocking master’ referred to in these lines from Sir John 
Davies’s ‘ Nosce Teipsum ? 


And the great mocking master mocked them not 
When eS said trath was buried here below. 


Councit Buurrs, Iowa. ¢. N. 





No. 718.—Among some books sent me from ‘an old garret’ is a small 
volume, ‘ The Exile of Idria,’ published in London by Cochrane & M’Crone, 
in 1838. The author’s initials only—J. G. H. B.—are given, at the end of 
the preface. The scene of the poem is laid in the quicksilver mines of 
Austria, and it begins— 

I’ve wandered over sea and land, 

And stood on many a distant strand ; 
These feet have trodden Lapland’s snows, 

And I have gathered with this hand 
Sicilia’s myrtle and her rose. 


Can any one tell me the writer’s name, and whether the volume is a scarce 


one? 
Hoxoxvs, N. J. R. W. H. 





No. 719.—I haven’t seen for years the verses of which the following 
lines form a fragment, but would be very glad to get a copy of them. 
How very absurd is half the stuff 
Called poetry nowadays ; 
The epics, and stanzas, and odes are enough 
To put every lover of rhyme in a huff, etc. 


Syevu Seminary, Oakuanp, CAL. BFP. 





ANSWERS. 

No. 699.—The poem from which your correspondent quotes was written 
by Mrs. Mary Ashley Townsend (‘ Xariffa’), of this city. Its title is ‘Creed,’ 
and it may be found in ‘Poems by Xariffa,’ published by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. The L yong has gone the rounds of the newspapers of England and 
America, and has been appropriated, in the fo®mer country, by two persons 
of ‘the gentler sex.’ It is usually printed incorrectly. 

New Orueans, La. A. Eyricas. 

M. F. R., of Clarksville, Tenn., sends us a copy of Mrs. Teenecet 6 pete 
which she oe appeared first in the New Orleans Picayune. If J.T. Willing 
will send us his address, we will take pleasure in forwarding the MS. to him, 
as we have not room to reprint it here. 








